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Bibliomania — Perspective of a Surviving Spouse 


by Linda M. Kahn 


PAUL MARKHAM KALANIHUIHEIONAMOKU KAHN was a passionate 
collector, especially of old books relating to Hawaii. His collecting was a major focus 
of our lives, dictating when and where we traveled and even our choice of homes — 
the floor plan was primary and there must be acceptable space for a suitable library. 
To understand Paul’s collecting, you need to understand his background. He was 
born in San Francisco in the mid-1930s. Paul’s father, Sigmund, was brought from 
Louisiana to San Francisco by his father, Max, shortly before the latter’s death about 
1900; Sigmund and his older sister, Stella, were raised in San Francisco by their 
uncle, Aaron Kahn. Paul’s mother, Alexandrina, was born in Honolulu and moved 
to San Francisco after marrying Sigmund in 1913. Paul and his family spent as much 
time as possible visiting his mother’s Hawaiian relatives in Honolulu. His first visit 
to Hawaii was at the age of three. Paul’s great-grandmother was a pure-blooded 
Hawaiian from Kipahulu, Maui. His grandmother was a lady-in-waiting to Queen 
Emma, so Paul heard many stories of events from Hawaiian history from the people 
who made that history or from their children. He became quite interested in history, 
especially that of Hawaii and San Francisco. He was determined to weed fact from 
fiction or legend and preferred to refer to source documents to ferret out the truth. 


Early Beginnings 


In the early 1940s, as a very young boy accompanied by his sister-in-law, Paul Kahn 
made the first of many book purchases from Warren Howell, owner of Howell’s book- 
shop on Post Street, long recognized as an important source for serious book collectors. 
Paul saw a large historical atlas, which he decided he must have. He asked Warren how 
much he wanted for it. Warren said the price was $8. Paul offered him $6. Warren 
laughed and asked why he offered only six dollars when the price was eight dollars. 
Paul’s sister-in-law said that was all the money Paul had. Paul got the book, and Warren 
Howell and his book shop became a very important force in Paul’s life. That book was 
Philip’s New General Atlas by J. H. Johnson, Edinburgh, published by George Philip and 
Son, 1855. I, Paul’s widow, still have the book. Paul frequently said that that book was 
the only bargain he ever got at Howell’s and that it was the best deal that Howell ever 
made. Paul frequently referred to Warren Howell as his “banker” and, alternatively, 
as his “pusher.” When he was thirteen, Paul purchased his first old book on Hawaii, 
Hawaii's Story by Hawaii’s Queen by Liliuokalani, from Warren Howell. Warren was the 
major source for items in Paul’s collection until Warren’s death, in 1984. 
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Preparation for a life’s mission 


Paul’s passion was history. While in school, he took it upon himself to learn a num- 
ber of languages: French, Spanish, Italian, Hawaiian, a little Russian, and a little 
Japanese. These were the languages that would be of the most use to him in fitting 
together the big jigsaw puzzle of history. In 1960, he made a long trip to Europe 
which brought him into contact with many English and Continental rare book deal- 
ers, such as Maggs Bros. and Francis Edwards in London, Chamonal in Paris, and 
Nico Israel in Amsterdam. These dealers and others in London, Paris, Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, Moscow, Tokyo, and Sydney were major sources of Hawaiian material 
over the next thirty years. As a highly educated young man, fluent in several lan- 
guages, he reveled in all that he was seeing and learning. He then earned his Ph.D. 
from the University of Michigan. As a Ph.D. student, he won the triennial prize of 
the Society of Actuaries for his paper on collective risk-theory and its application to 
stop-loss reinsurance. Paul and I both had training in actuarial mathematics, and we 
both worked in Manhattan as actuaries. Hence, we had friends in common. It was 
through these actuarial friends that we met, and we finally married. Paul’s book col- 
lecting really began in earnest after we moved to California in the early 1970s. 


A Fateful Encounter 


In 1970, Paul’s uncle died in Honolulu, and Paul went to Hawaii for the funeral. 
It was during this trip that he met David Forbes. David was born in Honolulu and 
grew up there. He was doing research at the Hawaii state archives in Honolulu, using 
the material that Paul was seeking, when they met. David’s knowledge of Hawaiian 
history rivaled Paul’s. After we moved to Los Angeles in the early 1970s, Paul invited 
David to stay with us while David did research at the Huntington and, hopefully, 
undertook the cataloging of Paul’s growing collection. David accepted the invitation 
expecting to find a few shelves of books and was overwhelmed to see the extent of 
Paul’s library. Months went by, and no matter how fast David worked at cataloging, 
Paul managed to buy more books, so it was difficult for David to keep from falling 
behind. David became a trusted adviser and friend. 


Collection Development 


Books on Hawaiian history led naturally to accounts of the early voyages to Hawaii, 
which led, in turn, to books on natural history by scientists on those voyages. 
Although his first Hawaiian language acquisition was an 1843 Bible, it was only with 
his 1969 purchase of fifty items from the Hawaiian imprint collection of the late Sir 
Lester Harmsworth from Maggs Bros. of London that Hawaiian language material 
began to be an important element in the collection. Howell’s interest in newspapers 
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and Hawaiian imprints provided many wonderful acquisitions, particularly after 
Howell’s purchase of the Ostheimer collection in Honolulu. 


Travel Opportunities 


As actuaries, we had the opportunity to participate in international conferences all 
over the world. Paul always made arrangements well in advance, so that we could 
visit important book dealers, libraries, archives, peruse important collections, and 
visit cemeteries. England, France, Norway, Sweden, Russia, Australia, New Zealand, 
Japan, and Taiwan were among the places important to his collecting. Paul cultivated 
scholars and scholarship. If there was a project that should be done, he tried to find 
a way to do it, often paying for it himself. He always sought the advice of experts in 
whatever subject interested him. 


Time to Focus 


While we have a respectable collection of California and San Francisco material, 
because so many people collect this material Paul felt that he could make the big- 
gest contribution to Hawaiian history. On David Forbes’s advice, Paul expanded his 
Hawaiian collection to include manuscripts, broadsides, drawings, and photos. In 
the later years, it made little difference how much something cost. If something was 
important to the collection, a way had to be found to acquire it. 


Hawatan Contacts 


From 1978 until his death, March 10, 1997, Paul maintained an actuarial consulting 
office in Honolulu. Commuting regularly provided opportunity to find rare items 
from private, local Hawaiian sources, particularly scarce and fragile Hawaiian language 
material and laws and government reports of the Hawaiian monarchy and republic. It 
also provided the opportunity to be active in the Pacific Translators Committee of the 
Hawaiian Historical Society and as an Associate of the Bishop Museum Library. 


Kahn Collection’s Importance 


The combination of his love for collecting, for history, and for his family resulted 
over time in the Paul Markham Kahn Collection of Hawaiiana, one of the world’s 
most important collections of its kind. Assembled over a period of forty years, the 
Collection preserves a comprehensive body of Hawaiian material, including printed 
books, manuscripts, and periodicals, with particular emphasis on ancient culture, 
Western contact with the Pacific islands, and the resulting processes of change: cul- 
tural, political, and ecological. 
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By the mid 1980s, Paul’s collection was an obligation for both of us. Men in his 
family had a history of death by heart attack at a fairly young age. I did not want 
the responsibility of deciding how to dispose of the collection. Since the collection 
was of institutional quality, David Forbes suggested that the Hawaii State Archives 
might be interested in acquiring it. Ultimately the state of Hawaii appointed a com- 
mittee of notables to come visit and examine the collection, Paul photographed the 
“stars” in the collection for use in lobbying influential governmental representatives, 
Hordern House from Sydney, Australia, was engaged to appraise the collection, and 
Hawaii acquired it. The appraisal was done in March of 1992, five years before Paul’s 
death. The appraisal states: 


The Kahn collection is of great importance, both to Hawaii and internationally ... 
it would be impossible for a collector beginning today to recreate such a holding 
within a lifetime, or for an institutional collection to build a comparative holding 
without unlimited budget and a succession of adventurous and skillful curators; 
even then ... the unique materials in the collection would never be duplicated 
... the Kahn collection provides a unique opportunity for the State of Hawaii 
to produce a permanent record of its printed history in the form of a national 
bibliography or a scholarly record of its printed history to 1898. ... The Kahn 
collection, particularly because of its comprehensiveness in the area of Hawaiian 
language imprints, ... merits serious comparison with major world libraries. 


. the Kahn holdings are distinctly better than those at Harvard and Yale 
Universities, both of which have strong Hawaiian ties and hold good collec- 
tions. [It] is more complete on Hawaiian material than the Library of Congress; 
the Peabody Museum in Salem, Massachusetts, which has always had strong 
Hawaiian interests, might perhaps duplicate 20 per cent ... the University of 
California at Los Angeles holds ... considerable voyage material, but it does not 
have strong language holdings; the American Antiquarian Society, ... would 
have ... around 30 percent duplication of the Kahn collection, and it does not 
itself hold voyage material per se ... 


... the Kahn collection is extremely precise in terms of its parameters ... every- 
thing in the collection must relate precisely to the Hawaiian Islands ... 


No holding in Europe could be considered to rival the Kahn collection in any 
serious Way ... 


... the Kahn collection is of the greatest importance for the history of Hawaii, 
and for the history of the discovery of the Pacific in general ... 


Fate of the collection 


Although intellectually he knew it was the best thing for the collection, Paul had a 
great deal of difficulty in parting with what he had nurtured over so many years. 
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It now resides in the basement of the Hawaii State Archives on the Iolani Palace 
grounds behind the state Capitol. 

Extremely pleased that the collection would reside in Hawaii, Paul felt nonethe- 
less that he had a continuing obligation to the collection. Paul continued to collect 
and made efforts to engage a rare book librarian to oversee his collection. 

In the words of his long time friend Monsignor Charles Kekumano, “[Paul’s] 
contributions to Hawaii cannot be counted.” Through his lifelong efforts to preserve 
the history of Hawaii, Paul was truly “Kalanihukiheionamoku” [the chief who gath- 
ered together the islands]. 


Personality traits of the collector 


A picture of Paul would be incomplete without understanding the importance of 
friendship in his life. One of his friends articulated this quite well: 


To people who didn’t know him, Paul may have seemed aloof, forbidding and 
prickly. But to those who knew him, what seemed aloofness was a strong sense 
of propriety; the forbidding manner, the attention of a scrupulous intellect; and 
the prickliness, a low tolerance for foolishness. Paul was a man of great integrity, 
devotion and sly (indeed sometimes utterly obscure) humor. His devotion to 
what he considered to be the essentials of a fully civilized life — family and its 
history, the world of books, his profession and his friends — was absolute ... 


As a friend he was the soul of patience and understanding, always ready to listen 
empathetically and offer support — especially when this could be done over a 
good meal. ... No matter how bleak I might have felt, he would always cheer me 
up and get me to laugh at his jokes, some of whose historical allusions to minor 
German Princelings I even recognized ... At the same time, no matter how he felt, 
or what his physical condition, he never complained about himself. Of course, 
he did complain about some things — the deterioration of Golden Gate Park, the 
decline of civility, the fact that the Hawaiian monarchy was no more. ... 

I would be proud indeed were I able to claim that I had succeeded in emulat- 
ing him, and been as good a friend to others as he was to me over many years. 
His death leaves a gap in all of our lives; but his example remains. He was a 
gentleman, a friend, and, in the many nuances of the word, a mensch. May he 


rest in peace. 


— Alan D. Biller, friend of twenty years. 


A fellow book collector whom Paul and taken under his wing concludes: 


His assistance and positive outlook pervaded every meeting. He has helped near- 
ly all of us at one time or the other — unconditionally, with no strings attached. 
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I shall always remember his unconditional generosity and encouragement. ... 
Paul, we really miss you. You have taught us much about what one can achieve 
through aloha, goodness and optimism. We will do our best to live up to the 
standards that you have set. 


— Jim Mussells, friend and fellow book-collector. 


Continuation of the mission 


Paul had an abiding love and respect for history, education, art, and religion. After 
Paul’s death, I established the Paul and Linda Kahn Foundation in December of 1997 
asc tax-qualified private operating foundation to continue Paul’s work in promot- 
ing educational and charitable activities from a research and scholarly perspective 
in the fields of history, education, the arts, and religion. The foundation seeks to 
develop projects for which public support can be generated. As an operating founda- 
tion, it offers the maximum tax advantage available to its supporters. Each project is 
expected to be self-supporting. The foundation has an ongoing project, awarding a 
music education scholarship prize annually. It has completed one project in partner- 
ship with the San Francisco Maritime National Historical Park. 


Coulter Exhibit and Book 


The Paul and Linda Kahn Foundation has embarked on another major project in 
partnership with the San Francisco Maritime National Historical Park. This current 
project also has the support of the Friends of the San Francisco Maritime Museum 
Library and the San Francisco Maritime National Park Association. It is also being 
co-sponsored by the Society of California Pioneers, the San Francisco Museum and 
Historical Society, and the California Historical Society. This project is to mount the 
first-ever retrospective exhibit of the works of William A. Coulter, the Bay Area’s pre- 
mier maritime artist, who chronicled the development of the San Francisco water- 
front until the time of his death in 1936. The Coulter exhibit is scheduled to open 
in the Park Service’s visitor center at the corner of Jefferson and Hyde streets on 
April 18, 2006, the one-hundredth anniversary of the great San Francisco fire. The 
Coulter project organizing committee is also working on the publication of a full- 
color book of Coulter’s life and work, including an inventory of his work. We 
already have over two hundred known Coulter works in our data base. If you know 
of any Coulter works or have any interest in this project, please contact Linda Kahn 
at Imkahn@mindspring.com 


Book Club member Linda Kahn is a private actuarial consultant in San Francisco. 
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Los Compadres, an Orange County-Based Bubliophilic Society 
by Don Meadows with updating by David C. Weber and Bill Hendricks 


THE WINDS BLEW to Orange County from the plains of Kansas in 1951 on the 
wings of journalist Hank Givens. This dynamic T. L. Givens (whom everyone called 
Hank, and he wanted it that way) was a short, brusque individual with sparkling eyes 
and dark hair touched with gray, and an inveterate smoker of cigarettes. While living 
in Kansas, Hank had belonged to a group of book collectors calling themselves the 
Bibliophile Society. Once a month they gathered for dinner and discussed books the 
members had recently acquired or read. Everything in the realm of books — fiction, 
history, art, literature, science, archeology, printing, illustration, humor, and fantasy — 
was within their field of interest and discussion. Only the subjects of religion and 
politics were taboo. 

After he moved to Southern California and began publishing the weekly Santa 
Ana Independent, Hank never doubted for a moment that somewhere amidst all the 
turmoil were those interested in books. Hank started the bibliographic ball rolling. 

On the evening of February 8, 1958, in response to his individual invitations, 
a handful of book lovers met in his home, at 14122 Red Hill Avenue, in Tustin, to 
talk about books and book collecting. The invited group included an English prof 
at Orange Coast College and author of two novels, a collector of books on ships and 
shipping and cartography, the proprietor of the Paisano Press, a teacher who col- 
lected Western Americana, and another who collected specialized literature. 

The group viewed Hank’s superb and extensive collection of Arthur Rackham 
material. Hank then proposed that the group gather occasionally, informally, for 
book talks, or in other words that here in Orange County there be a group similar to 
the Bibliophiles in Kansas. His idea was contagious, and, by midnight, tentative plans 
were made to meet for further discussion and action. Pat Patterson extended an invi- 
tation to the group to come to his home and inspect his Lafcadio Hearn collection. 

Before meeting at the Pattersons’ home, however, and about three weeks after 
that first meeting, the Laguna Beach Art Gallery approached Hank about exhibiting 
his Rackham collection. Hank consented, but with the stipulation that an organiza- 
tion called the Bibliophile Society of Orange County, rather than himself, be given 
credit for the showing. The six “members” of the organization and their wives were 
honored guests at a preview and reception. 

All this and the story through 1978 is recorded in Los Compadres: The First Twenty 
Years, by Don Meadows, a booklet designed and printed by Grant Dahlstrom at The 
Castle Press, Pasadena, in 150 copies softbound and 50 copies hardbound by Bela 
Blau. An additional 200 softbound copies, with a different colophon, were printed 
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for presentation to the members of the Roxburghe Club of San Francisco and the 
Zamorano Club of Los Angeles at their joint meeting in 1980 by seven members of 
Los Compadres who were also members of the Zamorano Club. 

The first dinner meeting in a public place, held February 7, 1959, proved a 
fiasco. The group met at a Japanese restaurant in Santa Ana. The food was exotic, 
the atmosphere noisy, the lighting bad, and we had to sit on the floor. Somewhat 
disconcerted, we adjourned to Hank Givens’s home and there listened to a guest, 
William O. Payne, talk about books on Mexican archaeology. A committee at large 
was formed to find a more suitable place to eat and determine the best time to meet. 
This committee determined that a Saturday morning breakfast fit best into busy 
schedules. The Villa Marina, a restaurant near the bridge entrance to Balboa Island, 
in Newport Beach, was chosen. 

The first Saturday breakfast meeting, held on October 31, 1959, was a festive one, 
not only because it was the group’s inaugural breakfast meeting but also because 
they were honoring Horace “Doc” Parker, who had just published his Anza-Borrego 
Desert Guide Book. After the session was over, all piled into one automobile and rose 
to a place in the Irvine foothills where, in 1769, the first Europeans had camped in 
Orange County. The Santa Ana Mountains were sharply defined in the crisp morning 
air, and a sense of reverence quieted the babble of conversation as they looked across 
the historical site. For several minutes they sat silently in the automobile absorbing 
the romance of the setting — until realistic Hank broke the silence by saying, “You 
know, fellows, we’re just a bunch of damned sentimentalists at heart.” 

The enthusiasm and inspiration provided by Hank Givens were not fully appre- 
ciated until after his death that November. The group languished until realizing the 
Orange County group was much less formal than the Bibliophiles of Kansas; per- 
haps it would help if we had a name with a more native flavor and identification. 
Several names were brought up, among them Los Compadres. In the early days 
of California, Compadres were persons bound together by common interests and 
mutual regard. The suggested name change was accepted unanimously. 

On one occasion, about a year after Hank’s death, Doc Parker asked Los 
Compadres, along with a few invited guests, to spend a weekend at the old hotel in 
Temecula that he and his wife, LaVerne, had bought and restored. A new Compadre, 
William F. Kimes, the business manager of Orange Coast College, was with the 
group. Bill was an avid collector of John Muir material, and he later compiled a 
definitive “reading” bibliography of the great naturalist. Two of the guests on the 
outing were James Servin, who collected and wrote about antique guns, and James 
Lyman, a retired professor of Gallic literature from the University of California at 
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Berkeley. For two delightful days they discussed desert lore, Western history, Gallic 
poetry, and creative philosophy. 

But the planned monthly gatherings on Saturday mornings at the Villa Marina 
became less and less frequent, the low point being July 1965. Hank’s great idea was still 
alive, but in a state of coma. Yet it seemed too important to be allowed to die, so resus- 
citation was accomplished in December 1966, with a shot of bibliophilic hormones. 

The Saddleback Inn, in Santa Ana, was chosen as the new meeting place. And 
there on the morning of December 3, 1966, Pat Patterson, Dwight Hamilton, Horace 
Parker, Bill Rasmussen, Bill Kimes, Ed Rice, and Don Meadows settled down to a 
breakfast of ham and eggs and some serious conversation. For three hours they dis- 
cussed the destiny of Los Compadres. As the basic purpose of the organization had 
already been established, they formulated policies incorporated into a Constitution. 
Informality, however, remained the guiding principle in the activities of the group, 
with the motto “United by a love of books, art, history, and literature.” 

The first meeting of the rejuvenated Compadres, held in January 1967, set a stan- 
dard, when Major Calvin Hurd, of the U.S. Marine Corps Air Station at El Toro, 
gave a talk at the Saddleback Inn on the history of military uniforms. As a world 
traveler, he had accumulated a great collection of illustrated books showing the tran- 
sition of military dress from ancient Greece to the present time. To further illustrate 
his talk, he brought his collection of small figurines of fighting men, each appropri- 
ately dressed and colored. 

Since then the organization has seldom failed to hold a regular monthly meeting. 
Incidentally, the name Los Compadres was legally registered on February 8, 1969. 

Reports of stimulating meetings were carried home by members to their inter- 
ested wives, who soon expressed an eagerness to participate in these enlightening 
experiences. Los Compadres was then a men’s organization, but to meet the wishes of 
the ladies an annual breakfast in their honor was established. The first such occasion 
was at the Saddleback Inn on the morning of March 8, 1969, when the wives of Los 
Compadres, along with invited guests from the Friends of the Library, University of 
California, Irvine, and Patrons of the Library, California State College, Fullerton, heard 
Dr. Edwin H. Carpenter, of the Huntington Library, speak on his unusual collection of 
books associated with Pozzuoli, a small, ancient town in southern Italy. Bill Rasmussen 
printed and distributed to everyone present a beautiful keepsake of the occasion. 

The Saddleback Inn remained the meeting place of Los Compadres until September 
1973. The group met the next three years at the Airporter Inn, on MacArthur 
Boulevard in Newport Beach. For some time Sherman Library & Gardens, in Corona 
del Mar, had been hosting an annual meeting of the group. Then (having been plied 
with a suitable number of martinis) the Library’s director was persuaded that it 
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would be best for the future of Los Compadres if they were to meet regularly at the 
Library & Gardens. Consequently, this is where, since September 1976, the group has 
met on the second Saturday of each month (except for July and August). The archives 
of Los Compadres are held by the Sherman Library. 

Nearing fifty years of existence, Los Compadres now numbers more than fifty 
congenial bibliophiles who gather regularly to exchange ideas and share book- 
ish interests and discoveries. Memories of the departed pioneers are held in deep 
affection: T. L. Hank Givens (1903-1959), Dwight C. Hamilton (1905-1976), Horace 
Parker (1913-1977), Vernon Patterson (1896-1978), Don Meadows (1896-1994), and 
William E. H. Rasmussen (1912-1996). 

Los Compadres has gained status in the realm of bibliophily as the various mem- 
bers serving as program chairman persuaded outstanding printers, librarians, artists, 
bibliophiles, biographers, writers, historians, and book dealers to contribute their 
erudition and ideas to the group, and without compensation other than being with 
dedicated bookmen. A few recent program samples: 


Alan Jutzi — Recollections of a Rare Book Curator 

Joan Seaver Kurze — The Prehistoric Culture of Easter Island 

Curt Zoller — Everybody’s Writing about Winston Churchill 

Dennis Kruska — Clif Smith and The Santa Barbara Bibliography Project 

Michael Dawson — Tourism and Modernity in Southern California 

John S. Ferguson — The Great Diamond Hoax of 1876 

John Swingle — A Callow Youth Aboard a Chinese Junk in the South Seas 

Susanne Weil — How Samuel Clemens’ Wife, Olivia, Influenced Mark Twain’s Writing 
Charles Johnson — Zamorano’s Tablas para los Ninos: A Rare Find 

Gary F. Kurutz — Alls Not Gold that Glitters 


There have also been a number of excursion-meetings, such as the auction, con- 
ducted by Compadre Jim Sleeper (then historian of The Irvine Company), of the 
Irvine family library, held at the family’s Irvine Ranch home (two days before it 
was demolished); the visit to Bill and Lucille Rasmussen’s Dragon Bindery located 
at the rear of their home, in Orange; the tour of Compadre Mel Kavin’s extensive 
Kater-Crafts Bookbinders, in Pico Rivera; and the series of Novemberfest meetings 
at Compadre Vic Knight’s home in Canyon Lake, the programs frequently focused 
on various aspects of the Temecula wineries. 
David C. Weber is Director Emeritus of the Stanford University Libraries and now lives in Corona 


del Mar. William O. Hendricks has been the founding director of the Sherman Library for 
the past forty years. He now lives in Laguna Hills and Thousand Palms. 
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Reviews 
VARIETY IS THE SPICE... 


VARIETY IS THE SPICE OF BOOKS as well as life. The world of books is a 
rather small one, as worlds go, but it is one that is blessed with ample variety, even 
in this post-modern Digital Age. 

For example, see the differing volumes that have recently skidded across this 
reviewer's desk. We have, at long last, a much-needed (and first-rate) biography of 
one of the major writers of nineteenth-century California and the West; a reprint 
of the only book on California’s first printer; an absolutely splendid example of a 
publishing category that is always simplistically “knocked,” a coffee-table book; and, 
finally, we have a very impressive new encyclopedia that is the very first to cover its 
broad subject matter, in toto. 

Some short-sighted travelers, flying to the East Coast from SFO, consider that land 
between “The City” and New York to be a cultural-historical wilderness, a wasteland. 
Just how wrong they are is demonstrated by editor David J. Wishart and his colleagues 
of the Encyclopedia of the Great Plains ($75) from the University of Nebraska Press. 

This is a huge block-buster of a book, befitting a subject of such dimension. Its 
940 pages teem with information. They are enhanced by 249 illustrations, plus fif- 
teen maps. Wishart, a geographer, drew on many contributors to create T1316 separate 
entries in order to properly identify a region that is defined as much by its climate and 
weather — howling winds, tornados, rain (or the lack thereof) — as by its geography. 

There is a deceiving geographical and topographical sameness to the Great 
Plains, apparently as short on trees as on mountains, except for the handsome Black 
Hills. The endless expanse of grassland extends from the Missouri River west to the 
Rockies and from the Rio Grande’s sands north to Canada’s conifers. The Great 
Plains take up a whopping s00-mile by 1,800-mile midriff of our continent. 

The heart of the Great Plains was called, by early explorers Zeb Pike and Stephen 
Long, The Great American Desert. Later, promoters termed it the Garden of the 
West. They seemed to have been correct when wheat turned it into a national bread 
basket by World War I. But the 1930s Dust Bowl made prophets out of Pike and 
Long. In the ensuing years, however, the Dust Bowl has been repaired by more sci- 
entific agricultural practices than those of yore. 

Not all of us on one coast or the other admire the scenery of these high plains — 
mostly an enormous sky, distant horizons, and seemingly few landmarks other than 
grain elevators and tall water tanks. Indeed, the land seems to swallow up its land- 


marks along with its sparse population. 
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This volume is not organized in an A-to-Z alphabet, but in twenty-five subject 
chapters in which sub-sections are alphabetically arranged. An index makes for easy 
access to information on John Doe, let us say, even if we are not sure if he was a sol- 
dier, a sportsman, or a politician. 

Four of the chapters indicate the surprising ethnicity of the All American Area — 
African Americans, Hispanic Americans, Asian Americans, and European Americans. 
Other chapters cover agriculture, architecture, art, cities and towns, education, film, 
folkways, “gender” (i.e., women), images and icons, industry, law, literary traditions, 
media, music, physical environment, politics and government, protest and dissent, 
religion, sports and recreation, transportation, war, and, finally, water. 

Nobody is perfect, and that goes for the editor and his contributors. You will 
search the index in vain for the notorious Kansas killer, Kate Bender; also for men- 
tion of the Army’s great Comanche fighter in Oklahoma, Major Earl Van Dorn; and, 
doubtless, others of import. Still, the coverage is amazing. 

For example, you will find here Gene Autry, barbed wire, Beecher’s Island (the 
Indian siege), “Bleeding Kansas,” Calamity Jane, the Ghost Dance, the Lincoln 
County War of Billy the Kid in New Mexico; longhorns, Okies, road runners, Texas 
fever, and windmills, among countless other subjects. 

The encyclopedia is especially rich in biographies of Plains people, including 
some whom we might fail to recognize as sodbusters or hayseeds — Fred Astaire, 
Amelia Earhart, Bud Guthrie and Buddy Holly, Buster Keaton, Harold Lloyd, Myrna 
Loy, Roy Orbison, and Robert Taylor. (So many movie stars have hailed from the 
Great Plains that we might consider it an eastern suburb of Hollywood.) 

The editor and his cadre of contributors have done a remarkable job of identi- 
fying this rather ill-defined area of the United States by amassing so many clues. At 
$75, this volume is worth every farthing. It is the most impressive source book of 
Americana since the New Handbook of Texas emerged from Austin. 


& 


Amazingly, Kate Phillips’s fine book, Helen Hunt Jackson: A Literary Life, from the 
University of California Press ($34.95) blossomed out of a Ph.D. dissertation, usually 
rather barren ground for literature. 

Note the subtitle; this is a work of literary history and biography, not literary 
criticism (with all the brain-numbing jargon of that discipline), so it turns out to be 
remarkably readable for a scholarly study. 

Ms. Phillips’s work is also first-rate biography, per se. She does a splendid job of 
tracing the life’s journey made by Helen Hunt Jackson, née Fiske, from a submissive 
young “Christian,” trapped in a rigidly Calvinistic society, to the status of, first, a 
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tolerant young girl and, soon, a caring woman. She had to escape her own family’s 
dour brand of Congregationalism, with its condescension toward and patronizing 
of Negroes; deliberate ignoring of Indians; and mindless hating of Irish Roman 
Catholics. In addition, her preacher father was suspicious, if not overtly hostile, to 
(ungodly) art and literature, to which Helen was already devoted. 

Thanks to mentors like Thomas Wentworth Higginson and Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
Ms. Fiske became a Unitarian and, eventually, a sort of closet-Transcendentalist. But 
first she had to survive (her term) such institutions as the Ipswich Female Seminary — 
by taking heavy doses of extra-curricular reading. She confessed that she was a 
female who was “book mad” and “word crazy” in a world that was not only utterly 
dominated by men, but by judgmental clergymen. 

So young Helen Fiske had to develop her literary skills by her correspondence. 
The first sure signs of literary talent appeared in the seventeen-year-old’s exaspera- 
tion with her boring Massachusetts town, expressed in an 1847 letter: “Ipswich, you 
know, is an old town, and if you did not know it before, you would find it out 
before you had been here six hours. In some of the streets you see nothing but these 
gray and brown old houses, built with high, slanting roofs, and the upper story jut- 
ting out over the lower, while as you walk along by these specimens of antiquity, you 
see no one in, around, or about them but old men, old women, old cats, old dogs, old 
hens (never the sign of a chicken), old trees, old fences, old stone walls. Every creature 
and thing looks as if it grew old as it could grow two thousand year ago, and has 
been lasting ever since.” 

For far too long the American reading public has thought of Mrs. Jackson as 
a “one book” author because of the fame of her best-seller, Ramona. But she wrote 
other novels, short stories, magazine articles, and gobs of poetry. Once she was res- 
cued by marriage, first to Edward Hunt, who died, and then to William Jackson, she 
really took up the literary life and became known first as a poet. 

Shortly, “H.H.” moved to journalism, writing “domestic essays,” uplifting arti- 
cles on homemaking, rearing children, that sort of thing. Before she turned to the 
defense of the American Indian that led to Ramona, Mrs. Jackson, a constant traveler 
herself, excelled in travel literature and regionalism. Here her prose was much supe- 
rior to that of her earlier works. Her travel pieces were not vade mecums, Baedekers, 
with tips on which way to turn at the fountain, but genuine essays of elegant sim- 
plicity, with a blend of romanticism and realism. She cared deeply for the land and 
deplored the industrial and urban expansion of America’s so-called civilization into 
what was, still, in the 1870s and 80s, her “fair and beautiful land.” 

The best examples of her regional writing can be found in Bits of Travel at Home 
(1878) and Glimpses of Three Coasts (1886). Perhaps one brief sample will suggest the 
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whole: “There are some spots on earth which seem to have a strong personality about 
them ... a charm which charms like the beauty of a human face, and a spell which 
lasts like the bond of a human relation. In such spots we can live alone without 
being lonely. We go away from them with the same sort of sorrow with which we 
part from friends, and we recall their looks with the yearning tenderness with which 
we look on the photographs of beloved absent faces.” 

Small wonder that Helen Hunt Jackson loved the Rocky Mountains and, particu- 
larly, our Yosemite Valley. 

Finally Mrs. Jackson joined the crusade for reform of the government’s Indian 
policy. She first damned the Federals for their history of abuse of our Native 
Americans. She did so by writing the accusatory work, A Century of Dishonor (1881). 
When this book and her subsequent Report on the Conditions and Needs of the Mission 
Indians of California (1883) failed to win the public support for the Indians that she 
expected, she turned to fiction to aid her cause, writing Ramona. 

Her novel has been derided sometimes as a romantic, sentimental, melodra- 
matic pot-boiler. It is easy to find fault with Mrs. Jackson’s hurried-up background 
research when we find such gaffes as an Italianate Alessandro for Ramona’s lover, the 
Indian Alejandro; and substituting San Pasquale for the village of San Pascual. Nor 
can we overlook her clumsy Fathers Salvierderra (Salvatierra) and Gaspara (Gaspar). 
Her Saboba was simply a misspelling of the Indian village of Soboba. But we must 
remember that, after all, she wrote the emotional novel at white-hot speed while, 
figuratively at least, smowbound in a New York hotel. 

Despite its faults, Ramona was a powerful novel in its sociological impact, doing 
for California Indians (and even Hispanic Californios) something of what Harriet 
Beecher Stowe accomplished with her Uncle Tom’s Cabin in regard to the mainstream 
view of Negroes. 

Ramona has gone through numerous editions and has never gone out of print. It 
gave a town its name; suggested a hit song’s title; and its story was made into several 
popular movies, as well as California’s longest-running pageant. 


Fo 


Travel by Train ($49.95) by Michael E. Zega and John E. Gruber, from the University 
of Indiana Press, is not a general history of travel via the Iron Horse, but a unique 
volume devoted to the railroads’ role in graphic art. It is the first volume to be 
devoted to American railway posters of the period 1870-1950. Early railroad adver- 
tising was modest and anything but colorful; just informational broadsides and leaf- 
lets, time tables, and the like. But from the 1890s until the interruption of World 
War I, and again in the 1920s and 30s, railroad poster art flourished. 
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Over-sized and extra-illustrated, with some 160 of its images reproducing rail- 
road poster lithographs, many of them in full color and some of them plates taking 
up a full page, this splendid book has a text that complements very well the coast- 
to-coast coverage of its visuals. The co-authors expected Eastern railroads, with their 
longer tradition, to dwarf the efforts of our Western lines. They were surprised to 
find that the Southern Pacific was the most prolific company, with the Santa Fe 
Railroad not far behind. More important, some of the best art was commissioned by 
the S.P. and the Santa Fe. 

Among the poster artists of the Southern Pacific and Sante Fe were some “pal- 
ette” artists, bona fide painters, who turned out posters on the side. For example, 
Maynard Dixon, Maurice Logan, Sam Hyde Harris, and Don Perceval. (Some aging 
Book Clubbers will remember the latter, a member of the Los Angeles Westerners 
from England.) But several of the 100% commercial artists for the Western compa- 
nies were splendid practitioners of this high-quality advertising art — Louis Treviso, 
Oscar Bryn, Hernando Villa, and Leslie Ragan. 

Colorful railway art was meant to spur viewers immediately into dreaming of 
travel by rail, particularly to a romanticized West. Vivid colors, interesting subjects, 
even stylish lettering (especially by Treviso), all worked to that effect, combining to 
hold one’s attention at first sight. 

Maurice Logan put the difference between his railroad art and his fine art very 
simply: “A poster is designed, and a painting is not.” He preferred an impressionistic 
style even in his posters, simplifying his subjects, offering only a broad impression, 
not details. As for Ragan, some of his locomotives — streamliners — seemed to rush 
out of surreal backgrounds. 

But the style of the posters varied from Logan’s and Ragan’s impressionism to 
the representational art preferred by Villa, and all the way “back” to the old-fash- 
ioned “traditionalism” of N. C. Wyeth’s few railroad posters. 

Influenced by gaudy circus posters as much as by Continental art posters, the 
“Western school” of Treviso and Bryn, et al., displayed a wonderful theatricality and 
comprises an area of very collectible advertising art. 


& 


At long last, we have a re-issue of George L. Harding’s Don Agustin V. Zamorano, from 
Spokane’s Arthur H. Clark Company ($45). Harding was President of the California 
Historical Society and the founder of its Kemble Collection, a printing archive. He 
was also a Book Clubber and a San Francisco Roxburgher. His book was first pub- 
lished (1934) by the Zamorano Club of Los Angeles. The original edition for these 
bibliophiles is, of course, hard to find nowadays. 
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Most interested Californians would guess that this book is a history of the first 
press and printing in California. But it is more than that; a full biography of a Mexican 
Army officer who arrived in Alta California as its Executive Secretary, which was, 
more or less, lieutenant governor. He later commanded the presidio of Monterey and, 
for a year, was acting governor, for he became involved in the Department’s endemic 
revolts. But we should remember him as the father of printing in California. 

Harding built on the earlier work of Edward C. Kemble, and then drew on 
many scattered sources to piece together the story of Zamorano and his press, which 
turned out letterheads, stamped official document paper, broadside proclamations, 
and a very few little books, California’s first (and most rare) imprints. 


Fa 


Remembering Santa Fe by Willard F. Clark is an $18.95 hardcover from Gibbs Smith, 
Publisher (Box 667, Layton, Utah 84041). Some time back, we called your attention 
to David Farmer’s book (2000), Willard Clark, Printer and Printmaker. The volume in 
hand is a new edition, re-titled, of Clark’s Recuerdos de Santa Fe, 1928-1943. It contains 
an introduction by the artist-illustrator’s grandson, Kevin Ryan. It was the latter who 
completed the original Recuerdos in 1992 after his grandpa suffered a stroke. 

Clark’s attachment to New Mexico came about by accident. He was really en 
route to California by train in 1928 when he got off at Lamy for a brief stop-over 
in Santa Fe. It was then a town of about 7,000 souls. Although born in Boston, 
Clark grew up in Argentina with Spanish his first language, and the place looked to 
him like an Andean village. He was enchanted with its Hispanic tone, and he never 
made it to his real destination, the Golden State. His planned brief sojourn in the 
Southwest did not end until his death. 

Clark first opened an art gallery, but soon taught himself to set type and started 
the area’s first job printing operation. He also learned to cut wood blocks, so he set 
up an art-print shop on Sena Plaza that featured his own prints. However, to make 
ends meet in the Depression, he had to take up house painting, mostly interiors, and 
even composed a few murals for local saloons. All the while, he continued to set type 
for his press and to do some binding of small books. 

Alas, we can probably blame Willard Clark, the illustrator, not his easel, palette, 
and canvas artist-friends, like Gerald Cassidy and Gustave Baumann, for the cockeyed 
view of Santa Fe that emerged after World War I. He popularized the quaint stereo- 
types in illustration of a somnolent Santa Fe, a melange of burros and adobes, sombre- 
ros and cottonwoods, plus (fudging a bit) Arizona’s unique saguaros. Hack illustrators 
quickly latched onto Clark’s ideas and turned his quaintness into cheap caricature. 
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Meanwhile, Clark went right on making cuts to illustrate letterheads, business 
cards, labels, restaurant menus, and even the “Do Not Disturb” signs adorning the 
door-knobs of La Fonda. 

After a baker’s dozen of years, the artist-illustrator closed his shop in order to 
work as a tool and die specialist at the Los Alamos Manhattan Project lab. On his 
retirement in 1973, he ran a gallery again on Santa Fe’s famous Canyon Road. There 
he sold his own silver and gold jewelry, his paintings and block prints. He closed up 
in 1981, but Pamela Smith, curator of the Palace of Governors Museum’s print shop, 
interviewed him and roused him from (as he put it) forty years of dormancy as a 
real printer and wood engraver. She persuaded him to buy a proof press and to make 
new prints. She exhibited his work and got El Palacio, the Museum of New Mexico 
magazine, to feature his cuts as illustrations. 

This modest resurgence of interest in his work led Clark to buy a (letter) press 
and to resume printing. Among the books that he illustrated was his own Recuerdos 
de Santa Fe, a memoir of his early years in New Mexico. Remembering Santa Fe is its 
direct offspring. 

Not everyone will appreciate the seeming naivete of Clark’s art. To some, its 
quaintness will come perilously close to kitsch. But his book’s text and illustrations 
will be genuinely charming to many of us in their simplicity and sincerity, well 
worth the attention of Santa Fe aficionados. 
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No stranger to the Book Club of California was Robert W. Mattila (1939-2003), a 
member of the Book Club of Washington and an antiquarian bookseller in Seattle. 
On his frequent research visits to the Bay Area, he almost always paid a welcome call 
on the quarters of the Book Club of California. 

The Book Club of Washington is the publisher of Bob Mattila’s George Sterling: A 
Bibliography. It is available from the Book Club of Washington at its headquarters, 
Louis Collins’s bookshop at 1211 East Denny Way, Seattle 98122, and from Mattila’s 
old Pioneer Square neighbors and colleagues at Wessel & Lieberman, Booksellers, 
208 First Avenue South, Seattle 98104. The book sells for $30 (inquire as to tax, 
shipping, etc.) 

Dr. Roger Larson of the Book Club of California has contributed a very informa- 
tive biographical introduction to the Finn’s bibliography. 

George Sterling, once San Francisco’s most famous poet, indeed, its unofhcial 
Poet Laureate, was admired by the likes of literary guru H. L. Mencken and his 
local, California, equivalent, Ambrose Bierce. And he was idolized by his friend Jack 
London. Sterling published eleven books of poetry, plus smaller booklets or pam- 
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phlets of verse. His poems appeared in thirty-six different periodicals, including 
Mencken’s Smart Set and American Mercury. 

During Sterling’s heyday, Ambrose Bierce proclaimed him the greatest living 
American poet. Theodore Dreiser agreed. San Francisco appointed him the city’s 
official poet of the PPIE, the 1915 Panama-Pacific International Exposition. But 
fame was especially fleeting in Sterling’s case. Soon after his death, he was virtually 
ignored. His style of poetry became out-of-date poesy. Today, he is forgotten except 
by a small number of dedicated admirers. 

Bob Mattila spent almost a quarter of a century researching this bibliography 
and did a splendid job of collating the poet’s works. The weakness of the book is its 
shortage of annotations. Even when we are interested in the once-famous literary 
pal of Jack London’s, we can only guess at the subject matter of his poems. This is 
the case even with the few titles of his verse that we can recall — Testimony of the Suns, 
A Wine of Wizardry, Yosemite, Lilith, and the one poem whose title has been rescued 
from the body of his work by San Franciscans, “The Cool Gray City of Love.” 

As with Bierce and London, Sterling’s life was more interesting than his literary 
work. And like them both (and his wife), he committed suicide, to write a dramatic 
(melodramatic?) finis to a high-strung life, one that is now shrouded in obscurity. 

— Richard H. Dillon 


Wilder Bentley the Younger has produced his fourth artist’s book, Storm’s Fury Past. 
This is an album of twenty-three wine-country and other North Bay landscapes and 
two poems, the entire production overseen by the artist-printer, and each volume 
produced to order, no more than 100 numbered copies in the edition. Mr. Bentley 
pays tribute to his teachers, his father, Wilder Bentley the Elder, and the Berkeley art- 
ist Chiura Obata. Mr. Bentley produces the books on an ink-jet desktop printer, and 
the color is superb — represented by the manufacturer, as he says, “as water and fade 
resistant.” The splendid paper is Rives off-white platemaking, 100% natural fiber. 
Each copy is bound album style, 8.5" by 13", with goatskin spine and exotic ply- 
wood boards. The effect is pleasant. The engaging illustrations vary from lyrical rural 
scenes to more complex views of towns, bridges, and the like, in Obata’s tradition. 
For example, the Santa Rosa parking garage in springtime contrasts with and com- 
plements a Geyserville dawn; autumnal Mount Saint Helena gives way to Bennett 
Valley “WIRES and CARS.” The Blakean poems lie nicely on the pages. A couple 
of small cavils: Why not place the Colophon on a separate page, and include some 
of the fascinating technical information given in the prospectus? And the pretty inset 
paper label on the front board of the copy we examined could have been afhixed 
with more care to avoid glue on the finely finished wood. 
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For information about this wholly hand-made work by one who values tradi- 
tion but accepts new methods, contact Wilder Bentley at P.O. Box 575, Occidental, 
California 95465 or wilderbentley@yahoo.com 

— Ann Whipple 


Serendipity 


CHOCOLATE! Now that we have your attention... Not only is Chocolate one of 
the basic food groups, but the migrated California Academy of Sciences offers, until 
September 5, an exhibit on this delectable delicacy. Visit this 1853 institution in its 
temporary quarters at 875 Howard Street (415 321-8000). Fridays and weekend after- 
noons have special activities. Yes, they do give free samples. 

The estimable type-sticker Peter Koch, who livened up the last issue with three 
striking vermillion cuts, has placed himself under an overseer. We do not imply he 
has come under the control of a Simon Legree or that his work is now censored, but 
it is certainly Filtered. Petered out and Koched at last! 

Nuptials for Printer Koch and the beautiful, vivacious, and talented Susan Filter, 
paper conservator, past president of the Colophon Club, and all-around bookwoman, 
occurred on August 6, in Montana — where else? The first Peter Koch migrated there 
in 1867, founded the Montana State College in Bozeman, created a notable library, 
and enthralled his namesake offspring. Our congratulations to the happy couple! 

Again harking back to roots, another reaghly greaght printer and designer has 
declared his apprenticeship, after thirty years, is at last over. He is doing a Book! Yes, 
he has reaghplicated books, beautiful books, notably for the Book Club of California. 
He has even held his nose and reaghproduced the reaghambling reaghguritated 
reaghcordings of this reaghprobate in the pages of the Quarterly News-Letter. 

Patrick Reagh treaghned under Saul and Lillian Marks, and for the first book 
under the imprint of the Press of Patrick Reagh, reaghleased The Plantin Press of Saul 
Lillian Marks: A Bibliography. Authors Tyrus Harmsen, late of Occidental, and Stephen 
Tabor, of The Huntington Library, include evereaghthing from broadsides to books 
that the Markses creaghted between 1930 and 1986. 

Of special note, reaghsearch reaghsurrected an unfinished reaghport on the 
Plantin Press by reaghspected Southern California printer Gregg Anderson, killed in 
action in 1944, fighting so that this greaght Reaghpublic might enjoy the blessings 
of a free press and fine printing. 

Of reaghlated interest, the Plantin Press’s Monotype and Heidelberg Press reagh- 
turned and reaghpeated greaghtness and gloreagh to reaghplicate this 170-page mas- 
terpiece. From the prospectus we quote: “A small section of the book is printed using 
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Reagh’s normal medium of polymer plates with computer typesetting, for the curi- 
osity of those who claim they can spot the difference.” 

Reagh reaghsponded with 351 copies in different states of glorheaghousness: 26 
at $350; and 75 at $250, both including Plantin ephemera; and 250 at $175. Details? 
Contact Patrick Reagh Printers, Inc., 96 Bloomfield Road, Sebastopol, CA 95472; 
(707)829-6805; patreagh@sonic.net 

All you poetic scribblers had your chance. Gone! In May, Governor Arnold 
Schwarzenegger picked Berkeleyite Al Young to be California’s poet laureate, the first 
appointed under a 2001 law. As folksinger, writer, teacher, and poet, Young has it all! 

Black urban life forms of the core of this Young sampling: Heaven: Collected Poems 
1956-1990 (1992); a novel, Who is Angelina? (1975); and, with Janet Coleman, Mingus/ 
Mingus: Two Memoirs (1989) on jazz player Charles Mingus. Rhythm and Feeling are 
Young’s middle names, while he exemplifies his last; he is only sixty-six. 

And a note of similar lost chances: A recent catalogue lists the BCC’s edition of 
Auguste Duhaut-Cilly’s A Voyage to California ... in the Years 1826-1829 at $550. Oh, 
Readers! Remember this when Club books appear! 

Among our dabblings is California art. We have acquired redwoods by Alfred 
A. Hart, better known for his Central Pacific Railroad stereopticon views; a water 
color of lower Yosemite Falls by Chris Jorgensen; and a 1911 haying scene in Nicasio 
by an unknown. Alfred C. Harrison Jr.’s North Point Gallery is a cultural oasis that 
quenches our thirst for education here. Proprietor Harrison is a worthy successor to 
North Point’s 1972 founder, California lithographic expert Joseph A. Baird. 

North Point stands firmly at the southwest corner of Jackson and Sansome Streets. 
We say “firmly,” since BCC President George Fox will insist, correctly, that there is a 
parking lot at that spot. We always figured, though, that BCC members would not 
expect to see paintings hanging in stalls and seek further. The gallery stands as the 
first building on the south side of Jackson. (407 Jackson Street; 415 781-7550; www. 
northpointgallery.com). 

Scholar Harrison, a frequent contributor to The Magazine Antiques, shocked and 
awed us through the month of March. “Gold Country!’ displayed the Gold Rush 
landscape paintings of Alburtus Del Oriente Browere. Additionally, exhibit-mate 
Adolph Schwartz produced an album of views of General John Frémont’s Mariposa 
Mines for an 1860 stock prospectus never prospected. 

From September 22 through November 5 [Tuesday-Friday, 10-5; Saturday, 11-5], 
Harrison will exhibit the work of Lorenzo Palmer Latimer (1857-1941). Beginning in 
the 1880s, Latimer specialized in Sonoma redwoods, Lake Bigler — I mean “Tahoe” — 
scenery, and Reno deserts. 
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Latimer’s use of greens in his watercolors is eye-catching — so much so, that 
Harrison, unhappy with the reproductions in his April Antiques article, will pro- 
duce a fifty-page hardbound catalogue with twenty color illustrations, L.P. Latimer, 
California Watercolor Painter. 

Walking down Montgomery Street that mid-June day, pointing South rather 
than North, we noted quite a change had come over attorney Melvin Belli’s former 
office at 722. Earlier this year, preservationists boldly criticized his widow, Nancy Ho 
Belli, for removing roofs and beams from this 1849 building complex. Weakened in 
the 1989 earthquake, the unsupported two-story walls grew even more dangerous. 

Today, only the Montgomery Street wall remained, supported by massive angle 
braces. Jackhammering workmen in what had been the basement demolished the 
last brick pier that had supported a floor. A hearing on May 25 permitted its conver- 
sion into eighteen condominiums. 

Nancy Ho Belli certainly was starting afresh with a hole in the ground and one 
decorative wall. On the facade where once a rooftop Jolly Roger had flown when 
Belli won a case, a bold graffiti artist had boldly written “DOPE.” Appropriate! 

The Catholic fourteen-story residence at Jackson and Kearny streets hugely tow- 
ers above North Beach. The new I-Hotel must have air rights for replacing the old 
International Hotel, the last of Manilatown, as its massive dominance dwarfs Abe 
Reuf’s Sentinel Building up Columbus. 

Meantime, we steal a note from the Chronicle’s Leah Garchik that a recent movie 
airbrushed out the neighboring Transamerica Pyramid. It seems that skypiercer 
declared it was a registered trademark — a Dogberry of a legal interpretation. 

Appropriately, 2005 gave us the rorst “Bloomsday,” June 16, 1904, when Nora 
Barnacle became frolicsome and well attached to the hull of Leopold Bloom, as 
recounted in a 1922 publication — where the lady is named Molly. Naturally, a book- 
seller, and a Paris one at that, Sylvia Beach, came up with this name, but did not 
expound on the wordiness of what bloomed. 

Beach was the initial publisher of James Joyce’s Ulysses. This massive novel 
expounded in only one sentence, it seems, that Dublinic odyssey of said Mr. Bloom. 
Anniversary headlines declared it to be “the all time greatest unreadable book.” 

On Juneteenth, particularly that same 16th, but different year, Phil Frank’s 
cartoon “Farley” celebrated its 30th birthday. Appearing in 1975 as the syndicated 
“Travels with Farley” in fifty papers, ten years later the many times more popular 
strip split. 

One splinter became a real dog — in Lynn Johnston’s comic “For Better or Worse;” 
the main trunk evolved into “Farley,” carried only in the San Francisco Chronicle. Since 
then, Frank pungently and wittily satirizes the city. 
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“Farley” is, as Frank declares, “a horizontal column.” Although nominally over- 
seen by the editorial department — and not the “Datebook” section, Frank gets away 
with it! 

Perhaps that is why “Farley” himself is an alleged reporter for the San Francisco 
Daily Requirement located at Myth and Fission streets. Of course, the anniversary 
celebration was at BCC member Malcolm Whyte’s Cartoon Art Museum similarly 
located on Mission Street, but below Third. 

Yet, we remain uncertain as to whether “Farley” is an institution or whether 
Frank should be kept in one, but he is our sort of punny guy. Frankly, too, he has 
six anthologies. 

As readers may wake to wonderment over what we whoop, here is a half sam- 
pling: ’'m Ink, Therefore I Am! (1997); Fur and Loafing in Yosemite (Yosemite National 
Park, 1999), featuring four bears and Velma Melmac of Manteca; and Don’t Parade 
on My Reign! (2003), detailing two administrations of Da Mayor, “His Williness, the 
honorable Willie Brown, ruler of all lands west of Emeryville.” 

In late June we went south to San Diego to renew our wedding vows; seems they 
became worn out after thirty years, so the missus tracked down the priest who did 
it the first time. Except for freezing the bridal bouquet of roses, all went well. We 
re-upped for another thirty. We have also informed our three children, all in their 
twenties, that any promises made under our first marriage are null and void, and 
that we are leaving the family fortune to the ailing cat. 

Of course, while honeymooning, we managed to hit a few dens of iniquity. In 
one, lined with shelf upon shelf of leather-bound eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
volumes, the word “ephemera” was unknown. We then defined it for the proprietors 
by acquiring some: 1916 Los Angeles street maps are current enough for us. 

What is Los Angeles without dropping into Dawson’s Book Shop? Michael 
Dawson greeted us warmly in his airy, open establishment at 535 North Larchmont 
Boulevard in the midst of Korea Town, but had no solution to the “ephemera” ques- 
tion. Seems it has become scarce; he suggested eBay. 

OK, we are already addicted, but even there, common nineteenth-century items 
such as checks and billheads are scarce. The early twentieth century holds more 
promise. On the mezzanine level, Dawson did have eleven large boxes of pam- 
phlets — and ephemera — and all listed on eBay. With several unusual items in hand, 
we left happy, but poorer. 

Michael Dawson emphasizes photographs now, and looking through his stere- 
opticon views, we rediscovered the promises and perils of reviewing good books for 
the QN-L. Having recently critiqued Bruce MacGregor’s The Birth of California Narrow 
Gauge (2003) we HAD to purchase an 1875 view of California’s first narrow gauge, 
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the Monterey and Salinas Valley Railroad, showing the freight station and Thomas 
Carter’s railroad car shop. But then we must pay for it! 

Dawson’s celebrates its centennial this year — emphasized by Dawson ephemera 
in the front cabinet, including the first book list published in Los Angeles. A history 
will appear — but as the BCC’s Publication Committee and any women with child 
well know, its timing cannot be predicted. 

Dawson presented us with a 2005 publication, jointly done with the Andrew 
Smith Gallery of Santa Fe on Adam Clark Vroman: Platinum Prints, 1985-1904. ($40). 
Photographer Vroman, a Los Angeles bookseller and Kodak Camera’s agent for 
Southern California, artistically shot and sensitively printed photographs for his 
own enjoyment. Albums with travelogue captions went to friends. 

Jennifer A. Watts supplies a biography of this member of the Pasadena intel- 
ligentsia; Smith details Vroman’s photographic abilities. Dawson and Smith have 
taken great pains to print Vroman’s photographs in the colors and tonality he used. 
Delightful, heretofore unpublished travel diaries from 1895 and 1897 to view the 
Zuni Snake Dance enliven this publication. Calling (323) 469-2186 or eMailing 
Michael@michaeldawsongallery.com gets you further information. 

We stopped at Old Town San Diego, to find that Diane Power’s 1973 Bazaar del 
Mundo, the most lucrative park concession in the state, had moved a block away. 
It seems on October 17, 2003, as Ahnold stood on the threshold of office, Governor 
Gray Davis awarded the contract to a Buffalo, New York, financial contributor. Yet, 
some of the stores had just opened; the costumed staffs were friendly and helpful; 
and one lady in the book store proudly and emphatically declared, “We are making 
history” with period restorations. 

Laguna Beach entertained us with shops of national reputation and bedeviled 
us with parking meters that only accepted quarters and then charged 1 2/3 cents per 
minute! Further calamity came when we lost new wife with credit card in Warren’s 
Imports, a specialist in Chinese and Japanese antiques. Thanks to San Clemente 
neighbor Richard Nixon, it appraised the Chinese national collection and led trips 
early into China. 

Credit card catastrophe continued as second wife kept bad habits of first wife at 
Len Wood’s Indian Territory, with its fine jewelry, baskets, and a room full of blan- 
kets originating in the 1880s. Genial Len Wood, from an old Banning family, at one 
time even demonstrated silver-casting, a subject that has intrigued us. 

We got back into our own at Joseph T. Vallejo’s Gallery in Newport Beach, spe- 
cializing in nautical paintings, scrimshaw, and Napoleonic prisoner-of-war bone 
ship models. They had fond memories of former employee Marcus De Chevrieux, 
curator of the forthcoming William A. Coulter maritime exhibit, featured in our last 
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column and in the Chronicle on July 4. That newspaper omitted mention of Kahn 
Foundation participation — just as we ignored its aid, via BCC member Linda Kahn, 
printing Bruce MacGregor’s splendid narrow gauge railroad book. 

We cannot leave Southern California without applauding forty-three years Doyce 
B. Nunis, Jr., gave to the Southern California Quarterly. Nunis has been heart and soul 
of the journal and Historical Society of Southern California. 

Although we will miss Nunis, we have great cause to rejoice and be Merry over 
his successor. Merry Ovnick, Book Review Editor since 2003, takes the helm and 
steers the publication to her campus, California State University, Northridge. Her 
prizewinning Los Angeles: The End of the Rainbow (1994) indicates great breadth of 
interest. Welcome! 

In June, the International Academy of Digital Arts awarded its top “Webby” to 
thirty-plus-year-old San Francisco movie character animator Cassidy Curtis, accord- 
ing to a feature article in The New York Times. The project? A property owner’s night- 
mare: Graffiti. 

Curtis, using his photographs and others, showed the evolution of various undes- 
ignated sites — “If I revealed the location of every graffiti wall, there would soon be 
no more graffiti there.” One San Francisco wall gained nineteen photographed layers 
over the past ten years. 

“Grafhti Archeology,” Curtis defines, “is the study of graffiti-covered walls as they 
change over time.” Some are most artistic, approaching mural quality; most are not. 
For the really good stuff, see Robin J. Dunitz and James Prigoff, Painting the Towns: 
Murals of California (1997). Curtis even credits the creators of his concrete canvasses. 
The curious go to “grafarc.org.” 

We found equally curious “Ads by goooooogle.” One trumpeted “Hard to find 
grafhiti supplies.” A London firm, “Beautiful Crime Gallery,” declared it showcased 
“the foremost in contemporary graffiti art.” This method of “communication” origi- 
nated in 1970s New York City — link to “@149st” for history. 

According to the gallery, “Contemporary Graffiti has become a blueprint for 
artistic freedom.” Luckily for collectors, its offerings are placed on portable panels 
and not brick barricades. 

We rejoice that, unlike the present, “in the Days of Sun; the Days of Fun; and 
the Days of ’51,” GIANTS edited the Quarterly News-Letter. In that fateful year, editor 
Lewis Allen departed for Europe, and, as when Gold Rush humorist Squibob com- 
mandeered command of the San Diego Herald, calamitous changes culminated. 

Bold usurper David Magee imperially enumerated that the column head for edi- 
torial edifications would no longer be “Miscellany.” Magee declared he had “a con- 
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genital dislike of the word.” It reminded him “too forcefully of my desk, my bureau 
drawers, my mind — corners where lie the left-overs, the unwanted, the unfilable.” 

Instead, Magee chose Horace Walpole’s word “Serendipity,” due to its “pleasant 
difference.” It signified “the art of searching for one thing and then by happen- 
stance discovering another and more interesting tidbit.” 

For fifteen years “Serendipity” satisfied the soul-searching seer, until satiation gave 
indigestion. Serendipity was “everywhere, it seems,” stewed Magee humongously. 

“Gallimaufry! he shouted! That great Tudor dish that swept the cupboards 
bare is proper nomenclature. “It has come to mean a heterogeneous mixture,” the 
editor elucidated in 1966. If indigestible substances were added, gallimaufry would 
aptly address the current editor’s conglomerations. 

Yet, gallimaufry’s weird mixture of “’s” and “f” and “u” and “r” undoubtedly 
proved to be too much of a sobriety check for printers. In 1973, by happenstance, 
QN-L readers chanced again upon “Serendipity.” It has remained. Readers of this 
issue may also chance upon tidbits in this gallimaufry. [Editor’s note: Perhaps for 
the future: Olla Podrida?| 

— Robert J. Chandler 


The University of Cambridge should be high on bibliophiles’ visiting lists. Through 
December 11, the Fitzwilliam Museum and the University Library will display some 
of the University’s rarest treasures, most especially the Cambridge Illuminations, 
illuminated manuscripts from the sixth to the sixteenth centuries. Over two hun- 
dred manuscripts and illuminated leaves will be displayed. At present disbound 
for conservation, the recently acquired Macclesfield Psalter will be shown in its 
individual leaves. There will be a three-day scholarly conference at the exhibition’s 
close. A detailed website for the exhibition is in preparation, and more information 
is available at present from Ed Strauss, Director, at Ed@cantab.org 


Gifts e° Acquisitions 


The Book Club has just purchased Douglas Holleley’s Digital Book Design and 
Publishing. This book is one of the new texts to assist in the design and publishing 
of books on the computer. It is a good guide to what the previous terminology and 
standards were and how to reproduce them in the new digital format. This is one of 
a group of books being produced by the Cary Collection of the Rochester Institute 
of Technology, all of which are very helpful. We have also just acquired Maurice 
Craig’s small pamphlet Irish Bookbinding, published for the National Library of 
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Ireland. This is an excellent overview of Irish bookbinding, with many splendid 
color photos for our collection on bindings. 


Fa 


The Library has just acquired Ari Rafaeli’s Book Typography. This is one of a series for 
keeping us up with modern technology in the design of books. This Oak Knoll Press 
imprint discusses all aspects of design, style, and the most appropriate faces made 
for hot metal as well as their digital counterparts. This useful text has excellent notes 


and bibliography, a help to beginners and experienced alike. 
& 


The Club has bought from Oak Knoll the Caxton Club’s Disbound and Dispersed: The 
Leaf Book Considered. This book considers the leaf book in a number of essays, and 
includes the catalogue of the exhibition of the same name and a checklist of all the 
leaf books the compilers could find. The checklist will be very helpful for collec- 
tors, and the essays on the ethical and legal aspects are most interesting, stimulating 
thought about the consequences of book-breaking. 

Roger Stoddard has given us his essay entitled “F.O.J. Smith and William 
Willis...,” published for the University of Melbourne. The essay is an good example of 
the careful examination of nineteenth-century book collectors in more rural areas of 
the country and is useful for that reason. Thank you, Roger, for your donation. 

— Barbara Jane Land 


We have received another interesting pamphlet from Roger E. Stoddard, “What Can a 
Librarian Do?”, an address given in October of 2004 to the Bibliographical Society of 
Australia and New Zealand and published in an edition of 300 by Monash University. 
Like the other items Mr. Stoddard has given us recently, this is a lively and informative 
read. He tells some wonderful stories and provides some fascinating (and arcane) bits 
of information. Here is his answer to the title question: “Materially the librarian builds 
the anti-thesis, over and over and over, challenging first with materiel, then with 
indexes.” And what a way with words! Speaking of a 1988 book by Heiner Miiller, he 
says that it is “illustrated with thirty-six gross and slurpy lithographs.” Thanks! 


Fa 


The Club has also acquired two lovely bibliographies which deserve a fuller mention 
at a later date: Patrick Reagh’s 2005 publication of The Plantin Press of Saul ev Lillian 
Marks: A Bibliography [1930-1985] by Tyrus G. Harmsen & Stephen Tabor; and The Old 
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Stile Press...a Bibliography 1979-1999 by Dorothy A Harrop, Frances McDowall, Nicolas 
McDowall, and Peter Wakelin, published by the Old Stile Press in 2000. 


From the Librarian: 


The Book Club library would like to add strength to its early California printers by 
filling in certain lacunae in the collection, mostly commercial printers. Among the 
most desired are Anton Roman, Alta California Press (connected with the newspaper 
of the same name), Women’s Cooperative Union, Payot, Upham, Winterburn, H.H. 
Bancroft, A.L. Bancroft, C. Bartlett, various business with John O’Meara and Painter 
as members of the firm; Hicks-Judd; a copy of William Lewis Manly’s Death Valley in 
49; San Jose: the Pacific Tree and Vine Co., 1894; and Horace Bell, Reminiscences of a 
Ranger: Los Angeles, Yarnell, Caystile, & Mathes, 1881; and examples of Los Angeles 
printers such as Geo. Rice & Co., Neuner, and the Pacific Press (which I believe was 
at least some of the time in Oakland). These are just a few examples of books expres- 
sive of the wide range of printers during the nineteenth century in this state. We 
have a representative collection of books produced by local newspapers who were 
also job printers, a very common circumstance. We will welcome other examples of 
early California printers. 

— Barbara Jane Land 


Information Desired for a Census of the Kelmscott Chaucer 


We are compiling a census of copies of the Kelmscott Press Chaucer (1896) in both 
public & private collections — a census that will be published in book form by 2008. 
Our census will be more than a simple checklist; we are describing precisely the dis- 
tinguishing physical characteristics of each copy & reconstructing, as far as is possible, 
its provenance. To that end, we need information about bindings, ownership history, 
bookplates, inscriptions, & exhibitions. While we have been able to locate many cop- 
ies in libraries with online catalogues, we need help in identifying small museums & 
libraries, club libraries, and business libraries throughout the world that may own 
a Kelmscott Chaucer. In some libraries (even very large ones) the holdings in Special 
Collections are not yet fully reflected in their electronic catalogues. We wish to include 
copies owned by private collectors in our census and will protect their anonymity if 
they wish. We will also list and describe copies that have been destroyed by war or fire 
or vandalism. In short, we are trying to be as comprehensive as possible. 
If you can offer any information that would be helpful to us, please write to Sylvia 
Peterson at either swholtonz@cs.com or 517 A Street SE, Washington, DC 20003. 
— William S. Peterson ey Sylvia Holton Peterson 
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Book Club Grants 


THE BOOK CLUB OF CALIFORNIA is proud to have made a number of grants 
earlier this year; the grants program was instituted several years ago, ably guided by 
John Crichton. Now Chairman Michael Thompson and his Committee are working 
to further refine the criteria and selection processes. The grants fall into two basic 
categories: Support for programs of other book- or history-related institutions, and 
research grants for individuals working in the book arts or Western history. The plan 
at present is to expand the program and increase the budgeted amount for grants. In 
an effort to make the grants program more widely known and thus attract an even 
greater number of worthwhile submissions, we publish here this year’s recipients. 

Institutional grants: San Francisco Center for the Book; The Grabhorn Institute, 
San Francisco; Rare Book School at the University of Virginia; Stanford University 
Libraries; Antique Book Seminars, Colorado; International Printing Museum 
Foundation, Carson, California; San Francisco Public Library; American Printing 
History Association; Mills College; University of California at Los Angeles (Clark 
Library and California Rare Book School). 

Research grants to individuals: Dan Carr; Chris Chen; Kevin Hearle; Felicia 
Rice; Adela $. Roatcap; Judith Robinson; Richard Street; Peter and Donna Thomas; 
Thomas Wyman. 

ELECTED TO MEMBERSHIP 


NEW PATRON MEMBERS ADDRESS SPONSOR 
Jan Rubiales Penn Valley Leonard Berardi 
Prof. David Rubiales Penn Valley Leonard Berardi 


NEW SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


William J. Coffill Sonora Mrs. Marjorie L. Coffill 


Donn F. Downing Novato Jack Douglas 

Janice C. Elliott San Mateo David Elliott 

Lester Ellis Piedmont A.T. Brugger 

Christa Grenawalt Kentfield Richard Press 
NEW REGULAR MEMBERS 

David Burrell Lancaster L.D. Mitchell 
Steven DeFeo Préverenges, Don Severson 

Switzerland 


Ferdinando D’Isep 
Hugh Foster 


Torino, Italy 
San Francisco 


Giovanni Vota 


William P. Wreden, Jr. 


Christina Geiger Oakland George Fox 
Donald J. Hagerty Davis Gary Kurutz 
Michael Hecht San Dimas Earl Emelson 
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NEW REGULAR MEMBERS ADDRESS 


Jim Krauch Inverness 


John Mark Lawrence, MD _Los Angeles 


David B. Lee Honolulu, HI 
Bruce MacMakin San Francisco 
Michael McCone San Francisco 
Terry McGrath Novato 
David D. McKinney San Jose 
James Norwood Pratt San Francisco 
Elisabeth Remak-Honnef Santa Cruz 
Paul Ritscher Santa Cruz 
Claudia Skelton Seattle, WA 
L. Elaine Stanley Los Gatos 
Claudia Steenberg Burlingame 
Daniel O. Stolpe Santa Cruz 
Yvonne Tsang Oakland 
Vivian Turner Woodland 
Christopher Ver Planck San Francisco 
Thomas E. Vinson Piedmont 


SPONSOR 


Membership Committee 
(Kathleen Burch) 
George M. Bowles 
Steven Alloway 

George Fox 

David Elliott 

J.O. Bugental 

Dr. Robert J. Chandler 
Larry Page 

Constance Wright 
Membership Committee 
(Earl Emelson) 

Mark Wessel 

Malcolm & Marnie Furbush 
John Borden 

Peter Koch 

Christine Taylor 
Vincent J. Lozito 

Tom Hardy 

Katherine M. Littell 


THE FOLLOWING MEMBER HAS CHANGED FROM SUSTAINING TO PATRON STATUS: 


‘THE FOLLOWING MEMBERS HAVE CHANGED FROM REGULAR TO SUSTAINING STATUS: 


Tad Lonergan, M.D. Desert Hot Springs 
Geoffrey J. Gorse, M.D. Town & Country, MO 
Marianne Hinckle San Francisco 


Thomas C. Schwartzburg Berkeley 


The Annual Meeting of the Book Club of California will be held at noon on October 
18, 2005. Lunch and the regular meeting of the Board of Directors will follow. All 


members are welcome, and those wishing to attend should let staff know their sand- 


wich preference by telephone or email (see inside front cover). 


Peter Koch is pleased to announce the completion of 


a new, fully illustrated online catalogue of his works. 




















m™ BRIDWELL LIBRARY 
| Southern Methodist University 
announces 


Pee un scolh(ac ace ae 
~ AMERICAN BOOKBINDING COMPETITION 


First Prize Winner receives a $6,000.00 commission. 
+ 
The book for the fourth triennial competition is 
Jorge Luis Borges's Ficciones, printed in a very limited 
edition at the Argentine fine press Ediciones Dos Amigos. 
+ 
Entries must be received by December 31, 2005. 
+ 
Awards will be announced in conjunction with a 
conference and exhibition in late Spring 2006. 
+ 
For more information and to register, 
visit our web site at 






_ http://bookbinding.smu.edu — 


I can help with your cataloging needs 


BARBARA JANE LAND 


I OFFER THE FOLLOWING SERVICES: 


Cataloging of books, records & manuscripts 


for Insurance, Personal or Bookselling Purposes. 


és 


770 El Camino Del Mar, San Francisco CA 94121 
415 221-7707 


REFERENCES AVAILABLE 





